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The Author and Reader 


Mr. HANCE: For the fourth consecu- 
tive year The Reviewing Stand is 
pleased to cooperate with The Amer- 
ican Library Association in organiz- 
ing a discussion of a timely problem. 
Today, to discuss the subject, “The 
Author and the Reader in Time of 
Crisis,” we bring to the microphone: 
John Mackenzie Cory, Executive Sec- 
retary of The American Library Asso- 
ciation; Walter Laves, political scien- 
tist, former Deputy Director General 
of UNESCO, who has just returned 
from four years in Europe; Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, journalist, commenta- 
tor, author of Germany Puts The 
Clock Back, The Dragon Awakes, and 
Challenge and Decision; and Stanley 
Pargellis, historian, and Librarian of 
The Newberry Library of Chicago. 

Gentlemen, as we face this problem 
—“What is the Role of the Author 
and the Reader in Time of Crisis?”— 
what, in your judgment, are some of 
the major issues? What important 
questions are raised in your minds? 
John Mackenzie Cory? 


‘Define Crisis’ 

Mr. Cory: It seems to me that our 
first question must be “What is the 
nature of the crisis, and with what 
aspects of it are we concerned?” Are 
we talking about the power crisis be- 
tween nations, the crisis in terms of 
physical survival, an economic crisis, 
or a crisis in the world of ideas? 
Mr. LAves: It seems to me that there 
are two central questions involved in 
this whole discussion of the current 
crisis. The first is whether or not the 
international way—upon which, to- 
day, the preservation of every national 
way depends—is going to be pre- 
served. The other question is whether 
America—I mean the United States—— 
in order to do its part is (if I may 
borrow Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s phras- 
ing) going to “turn the clock back” 
in the course of the war. 


In Time of Crisis 


Mr. Mowrer: I think we are going 
to have to get new definitions of what 
we mean by our values. We’re going 
to have to simplify them, but I don’t 
think the task is going to be as hard 
as some believe. 

To me it comes back to the old 
struggle—is the individual primarily 
for the benefit of the state or the 
collectivity, or does the collectivity 
exist primarily to benefit the indi- 
vidual? 


Mr. PARGELLIS: I agree exactly with 
what you say there, but there are 
many people in the country who don’t 
understand it as well as you do. 


What Is America? 


I came down this morning with a 
taxicab driver; and I said, apropos 
of this discussion, “What is it that 
America means to you?” He said, “I 
don’t know, fellow; I just don’t know.” 

Certainly the reports in the papers 
about boys in Korea who are confused 
are too numerous to suit me. 


Mr. HANCE: Cory has suggested that 
perhaps we should face up first to 
the question, “What is the nature of 
this crisis that is before us? Is it 
a conflict between the United States 
and Russia? Is it a power conflict? 
Is it an economic conflict? Just what 
Aswitie. 

Mr. Cory: It seems to me that the 
phase which we are perhaps most 
concerned with is the struggle in the 
world of ideas, on which many of 
these other struggles will depend. 
Perhaps some of the other members 
of the panel would care to elaborate 
that. 


Mr. PARGELLIS: Yes. I have had the 
feeling for some time that the world— 
and that includes this country—is go- 
ing through as great an alteration in 
its underlying assumptions as man 
has undergone for the past four hun- 
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dred years. I think that is the crisis. 
We ought to try to find—in terms of 
our past and in Twentieth Century 
terms, as well—what it is that we 
stand for today. 


Mr. LAves: I wonder whether we 
don’t have to keep our eyes a little 
more closely upon the ball that is out 
there in the field today? I realize, of 
course, that there are some very fun- 
damental conflicts involved, as has 
just been suggested; but it seems 
to me we need to recognize, first of 
all, that this is not a conflict between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union alone. It is not a conflict be- 
tween capitalism and Communism. It 
is not, above all, a crisis in terms of 
the survival of the American system. 
That is too negative. What is at 
stake is the preservation of the inter- 
national way of life, and by that I 
mean something very specific. 


United Nations Institution 


At the end of the last war, after 
untold sacrifices, the nations of the 
world combined and decided there 
would be no more of that; and they 
set up the United Nations system in 
order to keep us from going to war 
again. Now, it is that system—not 
because it is the United Nations in- 
stitution, but because the United Na- 
tions today represents the collective 
common will of mankind—which is at 
stake. 


Mr. HANCE: That seems to be clear 
to you, Laves, but a moment ago 
Pargellis said the taxicab driver 
couldn’t tell us that. What, then, is 
the problem? 


Mr. Mowrer: Isn’t the problem more 
difficuit because we have hesitated to 
define what Laves calls the interna- 
tional system in terms of law? There 
is no alternative to violence but law, 
and we have hesitated to try to make 
of the United Nations a law-making 
and law-enforcing body for obvious 
reasons, and we are seeing—from 
what goes on at Lake Success today— 
how difficult it is to use the same 
organization at one moment as a 
purely diplomatic instrument for any- 
body’s convenience, and at the next 
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time as a solemn international tri- 
bunal or law-making body. { 


Mr. Cory: Laves, isn’t the interna- jf 
tional way of life which you are talk- J 
ing about a condition for one of the_ 
chief items in this crisis that we are) 
talking about now, namely, the sur- | 
vival of the individual with human ] 
dignity, a free mind, and the right of J 
free inquiry? Isn’t that simply your 
opinion—and perhaps many people’s| 
opinion, including my own—of the 
best possible way in which to win that | 
struggle? 
Mr. LAVES: Exactly, Cory. It isn’t, J 
I repeat, the fact that we have an) 
institution that we want to preserve. 
It is that this institution was created 
because we thought it was necessary 
in order to lead a decent kind of life 
and to preserve human dignity, as) 
you say. 


18th Century Precedent 


It seems to me that American 
people shouldn’t have any difficulty in 
understanding the nature of this 
crisis. What we are going through | 
on a world-wide scale today is exactly | 
what we went through at the end of/ 
the 18th Century, when we established 
our own constitutional system. Ob- 
viously, it took a long time for people} 
to learn what the rules of the game} 
were, but everyone agreed on one} 
thing, that you have to have rules and] 
that they have to be enforced. 


Mr. HANCE: Pargellis seems to think, 
though, that the American people} 
don’t understand that. Is that right?) 


Mr. PARGELLIS: Yes; quite. 


Nations and the creation of the United} 
States cannot be pressed too far. We} 
have had, for example, two hundredif 
years of experience in self-govern 
ment, and we had that before we de | 
cided to create the Constitution andff| 
come together as a unit. I would bed 
perfectly satisfied—and perhaps woul | 


if 
you, Laves—if we said that a part off 
the discussion that ought to go on in 
this country (and that people like m 
taxicab driver ought to understand) 
is just this point of the United “al 
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tions and the degree to which we want 
to support it. It mustn’t be imposed 
upon us. 

Mr. Laves: May I just—at the risk 
of laboring this—point out one thing? 

You are absolutely right, Pargellis, 
that we had a great deal of self-gov- 
ernment in the Colonies, but bear in 
mind what you’re saying. It was self- 
government. It was in each colony, 
so far as we had it. We did not have 
it on a community basis of the Thir- 
teen Colonies. 

Similarly, with the world, each na- 
tion has had its own self-government. 
The problem is, what is the common 
denominator? And the common de- 
nominator, to you, is the United Na- 
tions. 


Lack of Understanding 


Mr. Cory: While we are on the inter- 
national aspect of it, if Pargellis feels 
that the average citizen of the United 
States doesn’t have enough informa- 
tion or enough understanding of the 
crisis, even with our educational re- 
sources and facilities, which thereby 
must be somewhat inadequate, think 
how the people of other countries must 
suffer from a lack of understanding, 
with far fewer opportunities for in- 
quiry and education, 

Mr. Mowrer: I believe we have been 
remiss in stating our American aims. 
I think those aims are much simpler 
than most people are willing to admit. 
I would say that 99-44/100 per cent 
of all people, if they are asked and 
made to think about it, would say 
that we are for freedom, peace, and 
ever-increasing abundance, in just 
about that order, and we'll go along 
and support any system that will give 
them to us. 

Today, to secure freedom and peace, 
it is likely that we must have some 
more international system, but we 
have that system for freedom and 
peace, and not the other way around. 
Mr. HANcE: It appears, gentlemen, 
that we are agreed upon a three-facet 
definition of this crisis. There seems 
to be an international conflict. Of 
course, there is. There seems to be 
ignorance on the part of many per- 


sons in our society as to what the 
issues are. In addition, there seems 
to be a confusion among those who 
may have some understanding of these 
issues. 

In view of this, where does the 
author come in? What are some of 
his responsibilities? What is the role 
of the author, Mowrer? 


Role of Author 

Mr. Mowrer: I suppose that in time 
of crisis the role of the author, spe- 
cifically, is to try to clarify the crisis, 
to make it clearer to the others, and 
maybe at the same time to make living 
with it easier by offering alleviations 
and distractions from time to time. 
Mr. HANCE: You think he should not 
keep silent in this period of crisis? 
Mr. Mowrer: I think if he were to 
keep silent, he would betray his only 
right to be an author. 


Mr. HANCE: How should he do this? 
Should he present the “party line,” 
his own or that of the party in power? 
Should he “tell all”? Just how should 
he do this? 


Mr. PARGELLIS: My feeling about this 
is that it depends a great deal upon 
the author. If he wants to present 
the “party line’—meaning by that 
his own definition of the American 
way of life—all well and good. If he 
is the kind of man who wants to 
present the whole picture, fine. It 
seems to me that he ought to be fear- 
less, and he ought to take this re- 
sponsibility which is upon him as 
seriously as he can. 

I am impressed, as I look at past 
crises, with the nature of the ideologi- 
cal conflict. In the days when we had 
pamphlet wars, for example, as in the 
17th Century, and in Tom Paine’s day 
in the American Revolution, there you 
had both sides presented with a ve- 
hemence, a depth, a profundity, a 
violence, if you like, that I think 
ought to return. 


Mr. Mowrer: Wouldn’t you say that 
Mr. Taft and Mr, Eisenhower are 
presenting opposing views about our 
policy today with a vehemence which 
almost equals that of Tom Paine—if 
not his eloquence? [Laughter] 
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Mr. PARGELLIS: The more of them, the 
better, Mowrer. 


Mr. LAVES: I would like to add to 
this real approbation of what Par- 
gellis said. It seems to me that the 
thing we are likely to forget over here 
in the United States is our responsi- 
bility of keeping ideas alive in the 
world. The thing I dread most is the 
possibility that there should develop 
in this country the state of mind 
which is so typical of the authori- 
tarian state, the Fascist state, the 
Communist state—namely, that the 
author shall conform to any kind of 
policy, whether it is a governmental 
policy or whether it is a local, pseudo- 
patriotic policy. 


Negative Responsibilities 

Mr. Cory: Doesn’t the author have 
some negative responsibilities, too? 
I would agree entirely that he should 
speak out, speak his mind, and pre- 
sent forcefully his particular point 
of view. Does he perhaps have some 
responsibility not to oversimplify, not 
to overdramatize, not to create undue 
hysteria in some areas? 


Mr. LAveEsS: Of course, there, Cory, 
you get into the problem that I sup- 
pose perplexes all authors. I’m sure 
Mowrer would agree with me. They 
are all, after all, in this business for 
the purpose of selling books. Now the 
question is, can you somehow mo- 
bilize the desire to sell a book in the 
interest of winning the crisis? 
Mowrer, can that be done? 


Mr. Mowrer: I think some people 
have been very successful at it. In 
fact, they have sometimes sold books 
while confusing the nature of the 
crisis; but after all, you know that 
nobody as yet pays American authors 
for not writing books, the way they 
pay farmers for not growing pota- 
toes. [Laughter] 

Actually, isn’t the task of the author 
today more than ever to define our 
faith? Let it be argued, let it be 
disputed; but in the last analysis we 
have to be prepared as a people to 
get behind and act upon that faith, 
and we will do that with intelligence 
and courage only if we have more and 
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better understood beliefs than we have | 


shown to date. 
Mr. HANCE: 


tage, of our American heritage? 


Mr. Mowrer: The faith of what is | 


good in our American heritage, plus 


what we can get from other people, } 


or devise for ourselves, of course. 


Mr. Cory: Can’t we hope that this | 
faith is expressed in terms of conflict | 
and action, rather than in terms of © 
dogma? In other words, isn’t the con- © 
flict and even, perhaps, the uncer- | 
tainty a healthy situation which is | 


preferable to blind devotion to a 
single, irrevocable, exclusively official 
point of view? 

Mr. Mowrer: Of course, but it de- 
pends upon how you define “clear 
and present danger.’”’ There can come 


a point where you don’t want discus- | 


sion, if you have to make a bayonet 
attack; but short of that, and behind 
that, if the bayonet attack is to have 
any meaning, there must be, all the 
time, steady discussion and steady 
clarification of what it is supposed 
to accomplish. 


Mr. Laves: Of course. 


Educational System 

There is another aspect of this 
thing. I think you are on solid ground 
in this, as is Cory. We spend millions 
of dollars in this country every year 
on an_ educational 
schools, private schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and so on. Now, the assump- 


tion of that whole educational system | 


is that people can be educated, and by 
that we mean that they are able to 
make judgments themselves. It is a 
strange sort of an anachronism that 
some of the people who stand for an 
educational system should, at the same 
time, be proposing now that we put a 


muzzle on authors because the people | 


aren’t qualified to make the judg- 
ments. 

Mr. Mowrer: Isn’t it perhaps the 
fault of the libraries and of that edu- 
cational system that they have 
brought people up to believe that you 
can ignore ideas, you can ignore the 
task of reading, of thinking? 


system—public | 


What faith, Mowrer? | 
Whose faith? The faith of our heri- | 
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Mr. Cory: That’s a challenging idea, 
certainly, Mowrer, which I hope we 
shall also get to later on. 

I think that probably few people 
realize that the real impact of li- 
braries is limited by their lack of 
availability in many parts of the 
country, with more than a fourth of 
the people in this country not even 
having access to a public library. 
Mr. HANcE: Two questions. What 
are some of the implied qualities of 
this author that you gentlemen have 
in mind when you say he should define 
a faith and speak out? Secondly, how 
can he do it? What about his tech- 


niques? Should he dramatize this 
problem? What would you say, 
Mowrer? 


Mr. Mowrer: Thomas Jefferson did 
it first by writing a public declara- 
tion. Tom Paine did it by writing 
pamphlets. I suppose in a funny way, 
George Bernard Shaw at least pruned 
away a lot of negative things by 
writing plays. I don’t think it makes 
much difference what medium he uses, 
as long as he uses it skilfully and 
gets enough attention. 

Mr. Cory: We have talked about the 
role of the author. I think we should 
underline the fact that we are not 
just talking about the role of the 
contemporary author or future author, 
but that the writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Tom Paine, and Mark 
Twain, if you will, as well as con- 
temporary writing, have a very defi- 
nite role to play in an understanding 
of the present crisis. 


A Free Society 
Mr. LAvEs: But in this whole thing 
isn’t the central point that we hold 
to the principle which underlies the 
entire American society, that you have 
a free society? 

I don’t think it is for us to say how 
an author shall write or what he shall 
write about. What I am concerned 
about is that if somebody wants to 
write, he gets a chance to print it, 
and having got a chance to print it, 
he has a chance to get it out where 
other people will read it, and that you 
judge ideas from authors in terms 


of philosophies of free enterprise of 
ideas, which to me is even more im- 
portant than free enterprise in busi- 
ness. 


Mr. HANCE: But the author, impor- 
tant though he is, certainly isn’t 
alone in this problem. What about 
the reader? What is his role in this 
time of crisis? 

Mr. PARGELLIS: It’s much the same 
role as the author’s. I want him to 
read more than he does. I come back 
to my taxicab driver. I’m a little 
ashamed of that fellow for answering 
me as he did. It’s his job, really, to 
find out what the American way of 
life is, what the values are that he 
ought to believe in. 

Ninety per cent, at least, of the 

America that we live in is inherited— 
the ideas that we have, the roads that 
we travel upon, the kind of clothes we 
wear, the institutions under which we 
live. It seems to me that part of the 
job of the authors today—and cer- 
tainly of readers—is to set forth, in 
a way that people can understand, 
some of the great traditions that have 
made us what we are. 
Mr. Mowrer: People will read better 
books when they are under emotional 
tensions and in time of crisis than 
they will ordinarily, and they will 
try to think, and they are compelled 
to think. This also gives libraries— 
which are the repositories of the great 
books of the past—an opportunity to 
bring more readers into the libraries, 
and to let them know what is hap- 
pening. 

One more word. It’s true your taxi- 
cab driver has a responsibility to know 
what he stands for, but I would sug- 
gest that in all likelihood, he went 
through a school and nobody ever 
taught him that his first responsibili- 
ties were to try to find out what he 
is, or what he thinks he is, and what 
he thinks the country ought to do. 


‘Many Citizens Aware’ 

Mr. Laves: Of course, I think there 
is another aspect to this. It’s all very 
well and good to quote the taxicab 
driver, and to feel concerned about 
him. I won’t ask Pargellis whether 
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he helped the poor fellow see what 
the answer to the question, perhaps, 
should have been. It seems to me that 
there are a lot of people in this coun- 
try who believe in the kind of society 
we have and who do understand the 
crisis, and they do know what Amer- 
ica means to them, who are not speak- 
ing up and are not saying so, and 
they are leaving the field too much to 
those who would like to run the system 
down. 

I think we must keep a little his- 
torical perspective on this problem, to 
bear in mind what America is. It’s 
an awfully young country. I compare, 
for instance, coming from Washington 
here to Chicago on the train, looking 
out over the plains of Ohio, with rid- 
ing across on a train, if you like, 
from Le Havre, in France, down to 
Marseilles. In our country everything 
looks as though it was built just yes- 
terday, and it might blow down to- 
morrow. Furthermore, the people are 
coming and going fast. They’re mov- 
ing on to other jobs, going out on the 
West Coast, and from there they come 
back. The Frenchman who looks out 
on his countryside has his history, his 
heritage impressed upon him at every 
turn. That is one of his weaknesses. 
He is always looking backward. But 
we are looking forward so much that 
sometimes I think we’re not giving the 
fellow a chance. 


Mr. PARGELLIS: What a good debate 
we could have here, Laves. This is 
the oldest country in the world as far 
as an established constitution is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. LAves: I’m talking about the 
houses, buildings, roads, trees... . 


‘Read More’ 


Mr. Cory: The literature, the whole 
cultural heritage. I was going to say 
that the first responsibility of the 
reader, or non-reader, is to do more 
reading. We also have to recognize 
his right to have access to more read- 
ing material and more qualified read- 
ing material. 


Your publishers, Mr. Mowrer, 
McGraw-Hill, would probably like to 


see more copies of Challenge and De- 
cision available. 
Mr. Mowrer: I hope so. 


Mr. Cory: We’d like to see more | 


books of that kind, and related mate- 
trials, available to the people for 
purchase and home use, and particu- 


larly through the publicly supported | 


agencies of education, including the 
public libraries. 


Mr. HANcE: There is another ques- | 


tion in my mind, gentlemen. You say 
that the reader has a responsibility 


to read more in order to get his mind | 
straight. What can the author do to | 


help him do that? 


‘All Citizens’ 


Mr. LAvES: Well, in the presence of 
a distinguished author like Mr. Mow- 
rer, let me answer that. 

It seems to me the author has a 
great responsibility as a citizen. We 
may be classifying people altogether 
too much here. One person is sup- 
posed to be doing just the reading, 
another one is supposed to be doing 
the writing. We are all citizens in 
this thing. We’re all going to make 
decisions when we go to the ballot box 
and vote—we are in favor of this 
policy, we are opposed to that policy— 
and the author as well as the reader 
is in the same boat so far as that goes. 


Mr. Cory: I am vitally concerned 
with the right of the reader, as well 
as these responsibilities that we have 
talked about. 
access to conflicting ideas, to con- 
troversial points of view, to minority 
opinions, if you will, so that the con- 


flict can be resolved through his own) 


thinking and exploration. 


Mr. Mowrer: I think we all agree} 
on that, and I agree, certainly, with] 
Laves that the primary duty of the 
authors and readers, taxicab drivers, |]! 
Senators, and the President of the! 
United States, particularly in times: 


of crisis, is to be good citizens. 


Mr. Laves: Could I build on that, 
Mowrer? 


I was really very much shocked} 


(and bear in mind, I haven’t had a; 


when somebody told me yesterda 


He should have full} 


n 
J 
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chance to check whether the facts are 
true; I can’t believe they are true) 
that out in the state of Oklahoma 
there had been an attack upon the 
freedom of the library. Someone said 
(again, I haven’t looked into it) that 
some self-appointed group of pseudo- 
patriots has decided that certain books 
should not be on the library shelves. 

I say I am shocked. I’m scared— 
to tell the truth—because if we are 
already—before the war has begun— 
resorting to tactics which are so 
typical of a Communist society, then 
I think we are in a bad way. 


Mr. Cory: I must say that I’m sorry 
to report that those examples are not 
really isolated at the moment. The 
American Library Association has felt 
it desirable and necessary to adopt a 
statement of principle, a library “bill 
of rights,’”’ which states that in no 
case should any book be excluded from 
libraries because of the race or na- 
tionality or the political or religious 
views of the writer. 

Mr. HANCE: Gentlemen, as we bring 
this discussion to a close, may I ask 
each of you to state briefly what point 
you wish to emphasize. Mr. Pargellis, 
what thought would you like to leave 
with us? 

Responsibility of Library 

Mr. PARGELLIS: It seems to me that 
out of this discussion has grown the 
renewed necessity of libraries’ doing 
perhaps more than they have done in 
the past in stimulating people to read 
not merely books like Mr. Mowrer’s 
but books which were written in the 
past as well. 

Mr. Mowrer: You mean better books. 


Mr. PARGELLIS: Not better books— 
just older books. And, in getting 
people together to discuss them. 

Mr. Mowrer: In 1933 I stood with a 
crowd of people before the University 
of Berlin and watched a horde of 
hoodlum students throwing books into 
a huge bonfire, and it seemed to me 
that the decadence of Germany began 
right at that moment, and that all 
their other horrors resulted somehow 
from it. We have got—somehow or 
other—to come through this crisis 


without imitating that horrible ex- 
ample. 

Mr. LavEs: I would say it very simply 
this way, that freedom has to be 
exercised if you’re going to maintain 
it. You have to exercise the muscles 
of freedom. 

I’d say, secondly, that our entire 
national way of life in the United 
States—as that of all other free peo- 
ples—depends today on the mainte- 
nance of the United Nations’ ap- 
proach, represented by the United Na- 
tions’ agency. 

And, thirdly, I’d say that the best 
way of achieving the kind of society 
we want is to fight for it vigorously 
in every individual community, 
whether it is on a library issue or 
whether it is on a vote for a member 
of Congress. 


American Heritage 

Mr. Cory: My point of emphasis is 
best reflected by the anniversary 
theme which the American Library 
Association has adopted in connection 
with its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

We expect to devote our anniver- 
sary year to a restatement of the 
American heritage in terms of present 
day crises in order to foster a recog- 
nition of this heritage and to stimu- 
late general thinking on the problem 
of how to defend our freedom by un- 
derstanding its origin and application 
to the great problems of today. 

As librarians, we are competent in 
acting through the book and the idea; 
and these, then, will be our imple- 
ments in seeking to reach our ob- 
jective in our seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary year. 

We are going to assist in the pub- 
lication of several books. We hope to 
promote nation-wide community dis- 
cussion of these problems and of the 
relationship of our heritage to current 
crises. We are going to continue to 
fight on behalf of the reader for his 
freedom of access to ideas, and on 
behalf of the author for his freedom 
to express his opinions, in order to 
stimulate thinking on the conflict, and, 
if possible, to resolve it. 


Mr. HANce: Thank you, gentlemen, 
for this very stimulating discussion. 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Eugen Eisenlohr 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


Illinois University. Institute of Communications Research. Mass Communica- — 
tion. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1949. 
p. 454-458. “The Effects of Reading” by D. WAPLES, B. BERELSON | 
and F. R. BRADSHAW. General background material on what reading | 

does to the reader. 


p. 459-480. “Mass Communication, Popular Taste and Organized Social | 
Action” by P. F. LAZARSFELD and R. K. MERTON. 
The director and the associate director of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University discuss the social force of mass com- 
munication. 


Institute for Religious and Social Studies. The Communication of Ideas. Edited | 
by LYMAN BRYSON, New York, Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
Distributed by Harper, 1948. 

A series of lectures on “the process of communication” delivered before the | 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies, a graduate school conducted through 
the cooperation of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant scholars. 


JAMESON, STORM (Mrs. Guy Chapman). Writer’s Situation, and Other 
Essays. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 

Twelve essays on problems facing the writer today presented from various 
aspects including descriptions of travel in war-scarred Europe and discussions 
of armaments and the battle of ideologies. 

National Press Club of Washington. Dateline: Washington; the Story of 
National Affairs Journalism in the Life and Times of the National Press Club. 


Edited by CABELL PHILLIPS [and others]. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, | 
1949. 

The changes in Washington journalism due to increased government 
activity which demand that correspondents be specialists in some field such |] 
as economics or foreign affairs. 


Writers of Today. Edited by DENYS VAL BAKER. London, Sidgwick, 1946. | 
Studies of twelve outstanding contemporary writers such as Aldous|| 
Huxley, Graham Greene, Andre Gide, Arthur Koestler and F. G. Lorca. 


Harper 201:278+, Oct., 50. “New Books; the Writer’s Lot.” R. H. ROVERE. 
The American as a writer and the writer as an American. 


Library Journal 75:859, My. 15, ’50. “Sees No Doom for the Printed Book.” 
J. M. CORY. 

Unlike some science fiction writers, Mr. Cory does not foresee the end of 
the printed book in the next fifteen years. 


New York Times Book Review p. 4+, Jan. 14, ’51. “What’s American and 
What’s British in the Modern Novel.” E. JANEWAY. 

The English novel of personal relationships versus the American novel of 
characters drawn against some definite aspect of society. 


New York Times Book Review p. 8, Jan. 7, 61. “In and out of Books.” D, | 
DEMPSEY. 
Prospects in the book world during the 1951 crisis. 
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Publishers’ Weekly 159 :22-226, Jan. 20, 51. “Summary of News and Trends of 
1950 in the American Book Trade.” 


An interesting comment on the types of books in demand by readers during 
present uncertainties. 


The Quill 38:5+, Apr., ’50. “Can Party Newspaper Really Win Voters.” 
Rk. L. NEUBERGER. 

A distinguished newspaper man and Oregon State Senator tells why he 
does not believe in making a newspaper a party organ, especially at a time of 
political crisis. 


The Quill 38:7+, Je., 50. “Journalism: An Awful Responsibility.” B. L. 
PACE. 

An appraisal of the present challenge to journalists, which one editor sees 
as providing the kind of enlightenment which will help Americans remain free. 


The Quill 38:5-6+, Jl., 50. “Newspapers Face Lively Ten Years.” B. L. 
WALTERS. 
The strengths and weaknesses of the American press, with forward look. 


The Quill 38:8-9, Aug., ’50. ‘“ ‘Operation Democracy’ Launches Editor.” W. F. 
SWINDLER. 

How newspaper men of Nebraska helped a young Nisei war hero put out 
his first edition. 

Saturday Review of Literature 33:21, Mr. 11, ’51. “Writer’s Cramp on the 
Long Form.” J. K. LASSER. 

The way in which the present tax situation affects authors. 

Saturday Review of Literature 33:22-4, Je. 17, ’50. “In Defense of a Writing 
Career.” 

Suggestions as to how to break into a writing career and a statement con- 
cerning the type of author needed to restore writing to its tradition of leader- 
ship in a time of crisis. 

Saturday Review of Literature 33:23, Nov. 18, ’50. “F. I. F.” H. SMITH. 

Because in this critical time writers and intellectuals are being systemati- 
cally liquidated in all totalitarian countries, a group of authors in the U. S. 
have pledged a fixed percentage of income to a Fund for Intellectual Freedom, 
Inc. created to help exiles. 

Saturday Review of Literature 34:Entire issue, Jan. 13, 51. “America and the 
Mind of Europe.” 

Articles and book reviews which provide insight into the political and 
cultural condition of Europe, and which show a trend in the work of many 
authors at this mid-century time of crisis. 

Saturday Review of Literature 34:9-12, Jan. 20, ’51. “Fiction.” 

A note on the literary form, fiction, as a medium of carrying an author’s 
philosophy into the largest possible audience. Reviews of three examples 
follow: Jean-Paul Sartre’s Troubled Sleep, Philip Wylie’s The Disappearance 
and Angus Wilson’s Such Darling Dodos. 

Saturday Review of Literature 34:40-41, Jan. 20, 51. “Horatio Alger’s Not 
Dead Yet.” R. COUSINS and S. T. WILLIAMSON. 

What is needed to make business literature of the present day more useful. 
Writer 63:319-22, Oct., 50. “Another Modest Proposal.” P. WYLIE. 

The dream of a “brave new world” for writers, since undoubtedly “society 
leans on them for its enterprise, its entertainment, its education and its news 
(as well as its ‘literature’)....” ; 

Writer’s Digest 31:20-24, Jan., ’51. “Building a Biography.” F. W. BROWIN. 

How to go about writing a biography, taking into account that according 
to statistics, non-fiction is selling better than fiction during the current crisis. 
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